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NOTES. 137 

Three Notes} 

BY PROF. WILLIS J. BEECHER. 



"And is this the manner of man, O Lord God?" 2 Sam. vii. 19, Old Ver. 
" And this too after the manner of men, O Lord God ! " Ibid. Rev. Ver. 
"And is this the law of man, O Lord God?" Marg. of Revis. 
" And hast regarded me according to the estate of a man of high degree, O 
Lord God." i Chron. xvii. 17. 

Recall to mind the circumstances. David proposed to build Je- 
hovah a house ; Jehovah through the prophet Nathan forbade him, 
but accompanied the prohibition with a promise. The central part 
of the promise was that Jehovah would make David a "house," verses 
n, 27, 16, 19, 25, 26, 29 — that is, would set up David's "seed " after 
him, ver. 12. Concerning this " house " or " seed" of David several 
statements are made, and among others, the following : 

1 st. He should build the house to Jehovah. 

2d. He should have an eternal throne, 13, 16, 19, 25, 29 ; the 
eternity of the house and kingdom of David is, on the whole, the 
most prominent idea in the passage. 

3d. He should be in a peculiar sense Jehovah's son, 14, 15. 

4th. In all this, it seems to be intimated that David and his 
" house " are made the repository of the great promise formerly 
made to Israel, 23, 24, 26, 27. 

It is further noteworthy that although the project for building the 
house of Jehovah furnishes the occasion for this message to David, 
yet when David goes in before the Lord, he has not a word to say 
about that part of the promise that says that his son shall build the 
house of Jehovah. Apparently, the other parts of the promise seemed 
to him so important as to throw this into the background. 

Had this promise any meaning to an Israelite of the times when it 
was given, supposing that Israelite to be uninspired, but intelligent, 
and a believer in the idea that Jehovah makes promises and afterward 
fulfils them ? If it had a meaning, what did it mean? It could mean 
nothing else than that David would have as his posterity an unending 
succession of kings, one of whom, presumptively the first, would build 
the temple to Jehovah, while through the whole succession of them 

1 Read in June. 
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would be handed down eternally the promise made of old to Abra- 
ham and Israel. This meaning is simple, is as comprehensible to 
men of one age as to men of another, and is required by the lan- 
guage of the account. In various parts of the Old Testament, the 
ancient promise to Abraham and Israel is stated in several different 
forms, but the most familiar statement of it is that found several 
times in Genesis, that in Abraham and his seed all the families of 
the earth should be blessed (or should bless themselves), Gen. xii. 
3, xviii. 18, xxviii. 14, xxii. 18, xxvi. 4. 

With these facts in mind, we ask : What is the meaning of the 
clause in ver. 19 in Sam. and of ver. 17 of the duplicate passage in 
Chronicles ? 

hut ^rtx D-rxn mm nan ^.^.,9. 

v: t ": t t |T ~ : 

D^ma nirr rbvfcn a-tsn -uro wa-n icwxvii.17. 

v. t : t -: 1- - t t it : • - • ; 

Evidently the renderings given at the head of this note are none of 
them of the nature of simple translation ; they all include an attempt 
at explanation, and in each the explanation is conjectural, instead of 
being drawn from the context. All are at fault in preferring a rela- 
tively complicated syntax, in a case where the syntax seems to be 
perfectly simple. Three of them give to the word |*T"TiF) the 
entirely anomalous translation " manner, estate." All of them neg- 
lect the fact that the law denoted by ffTlfl is regularly (in- 
deed, as I think, uniformly, even in Proverbs) divine law. Noting 
that the clause in Samuel seems to be an ordinary circumstantial 
clause, and not an interrogation, and that the verb in Chronicles is 
not a present perfect, but is either a future or a continuative present, 
the simple translation is : 

"This being the law of mankind, O Lord Jehovah." 

" And thou art regarding me according to the upbringing law of mankind, O 
Jehovah God." 

By ordinary usage " the law of mankind " naturally denotes Jehovah's 
law concerning mankind ; " the upbringing law of mankind " natu- 
rally means (by a usage of |"|^5J familiar to the later Old Tes- 
tament writings) Jehovah's law for the uplifting or the exalting of 
mankind. "This" ought logically to mean, from the context, the 
revelation spoken of in the passage concerning " the seed " of Abra- 
ham, Israel, and David, who is to exist and reign forever, Jehovah's 
son, Jehovah's king, Jehovah's channel of blessing to all the nations. 
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The mere process of putting these logical elements of the statement 
together gives us a meaning for the statement so simple and so rich 
that its very simplicity and richness cause some natural hesitation 
about accepting it. There is no sufficient reason, however, for not 
accepting it. 

The treatment of this passage by the versions and in textual criti- 
cism presents some points of interest, but to notice these would un- 
duly prolong this note. 

II. 

"Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever," Ps. xlv. 7. 

This sentence occurs in the midst of an address to a king, evi- 
dently a king of Judah, of the line of David. It is difficult to imag- 
ine that any poet of Judah would have addressed the words " O 
God " to such a king. It is equally difficult to see the relevancy of 
the sentence, if we regard it as an apostrophe, addressed to Jehovah 
sitting on his throne in the heavens. To the Christian interpreter 
the difficulty is complicated by the fact that the writer of the book 
of Hebrews speaks of this sentence as addressed to " the son," or 
possibly as uttered concerning "the son," and infers from it the very 
high exaltation of the " the son " over other beings, Heb. i. 8. 

Of course the passage is not to be interpreted by carrying back 
into it the dogmas of later centuries. It is also at least equally to 
the point to say that we are not to reject any part of the natural 
meaning of the passage on account of that meaning having been 
taken up into the dogma of later ages. It is evident that when the 
singer sang these lines, he may have thought of his sovereign, the 
king of Judah then reigning, having the same conception of him as 
is presented in 2 Sam. vii. To his mind, the king whom he ad- 
dressed was probably his own sovereign, but was also a part of the 
eternal " house " of David, was therefore especially the repository of 
Jehovah's great promises to Israel, was in a peculiar sense Jehovah's 
"son." The author of Hebrews goes back correctly to the literary 
position of the psalmist, when he says that the psalmist uttered these 
words to the Son, or concerning the Son, — the Son in this case being 
directly not the Son of Christian dogma, but the Son as mentioned in 
the Old Testament promise. 

This note must not be made long enough to include the various 
solutions that have been offered of the difficulty presented by the 
passage. In general they are of three kinds : They represent the 
passage as having a peculiar theological purpose, or as having a very 
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peculiar syntax, or as corrupt in text, and needing emendation. Each 
of these three remedies for an obscure passage is an extreme remedy ; 
the explanation about to be offered is much more natural. 

By a very natural form of conception, the Israelite sometimes 
thought of the eternal throne of the house of David, thus especially 
established by Jehovah, as Jehovah's throne — his throne on earth, 
as distinguished from the throne where he sits in the heavens. 

" And Solomon sat upon the throne of Jehovah for king, instead of David his 
father," I Chron. xxix. 23. 

" May Jehovah thy God be blessed, who took delight in thee, to place thee 
upon his throne, for a king to Jehovah thy God," 2 Chron. ix. 8. 

If we suppose this to be the psalmist's mode of conception, and re- 
gard the line under consideration as a momentary apostrophe to Je- 
hovah, introduced into the singer's address to his king, we have an 
understanding of the matter that is simple and free from difficulty, 
making the lines graphic and full of poetic fire. Had the singer 
continued his address to the king, instead of apostrophising Deity, 
he would have said, for substance : This throne of thine is God's 
throne on earth, which he by his promise has established forever and 
ever. Had he, in his apostrophe, filled the ellipses, he would have 
said something like this : Thy throne, O God, the throne of the house 
of David, whereon this my king sits, is, by thy promise, established 
forever and ever. The singer, being a genuine poet, avoided both 
these forms of amplification, and compacted the whole meaning into a 
single line : 

" This throne of thine, O God, is forever and ever." 

At first sight, this will seem to many destructive of the Messianic 
argument of the author of Hebrews, but a closer examination will 
show that this argument is not in the least weakened, but is relieved 
of certain incorrect interpretations, and placed on a sound critical 
foundation. 

III. 

PS. LXXII., ESPECIALLY VERSES 9 AND 1 7. 

This psalm is inscribed " To Solomon," whatever be the meaning 
of the preposition. Its contents consist of a list of particulars, stated 
in sentences whose verbs are in part voluntatives, and in part declar- 
atives in the imperfect. In the translations, the verbs of both these 
classes commonly appear as simple futures. The effect would proba- 
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bly be more true to the original if we should translate the declara- 
tives by the English present, and the voluntatives as imperatives or 
precatives. As many of the forms are indifferent, this would offer some 
latitude to the translator. Most of the particulars can be easily under- 
stood as allusions either to known facts of the reign of Solomon, or to 
the great Davidic promise which we have been considering in the two 
previous notes, or as amplications of particular points in that promise. 
Evidently the singer has Solomon in mind, but thinks of him not 
merely as Solomon, but as the representative of the eternal " house " 
of David, through whom the great promise to Israel is being trans- 
mitted to coming generations. 
The English versions translate ver. 9a : 

" They that dwell in the wilderness shall bow before him." 

The Hebrew is : Ql»2£ ISH^ VJSb- With the view of the 

: • t t * 

psalm just indicated, I propose to reject the words that the transla- 
tors are accustomed to supply, and to render simply : 

" Before him deserts bow." 

The allusion is not to some one's gaining the homage of the inhabit- 
ants of the deserts, but to such exploits of Solomon's as his build- 
ing Tadmor in the wilderness, and thus compelling the desert itself 
to bow in submission, and become a highway of commerce. 

As preliminary to a glance at ver. 1 7c and 1 "jd, notice the peculiar 
rhythmical structure of the psalm ; in most of the couplets, the second 
line requires something to be supplied from the first in order to com- 
plete the sense. With this in mind, if one had before him the He- 
brew of these two lines without accents, 

\ : - . • t : t • • : 

he would certainly divide into lines and translate as follows : 

" And may all nations bless themselves in him, 
" Call him happy." 

The traditional punctuation transfers the expressed subject, in this 
couplet, to the second line ; but if we accept the transfer, that is no 
reason for giving different subjects to the two verbs ; the translation 
then ought to be : 

" And may all nations bless themselves in him, 
" All nations call him happy." 

The rendering of the versions, 
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" And men shall be blessed in him, 
"All nations shall call him happy," 

conceals the true meaning of the passage, in which the original prom- 
ise to Abraham and Israel is verbally cited, amplified, and applied to 
the king sitting upon the eternal throne of David. 

Similar phenomena abound in the psalms and the prophetic books, 
especially in the passages that the New Testament and Israelitish 
and Christian tradition regard as Messianic. They are especially 
worthy of careful study. 



Various Topics. 

BY PROF. FREDERIC GARDINER. 

I. 

On Heb. x. 20. — Sia tov /cara7reraoyiaTO?, tovt Z<tti, ttj's (rap/cos avrov. 1 

The meaning of this passage, if we confine ourselves to the strict 
construction of the Greek words, is plain. The t>}s crap/cos avrov is 
marked by the tovt Io-ti as epexegetical of /caraTreTacr/taTos, is in 
apposition with it, and having no preposition of its own, must be 
governed by the <5id of the tov KaTaireTa.criJ.aTOi. This veil was that 
which shut out from view and from access the Holy of holies, and 
was rent at the moment of our Lord's death. In the previous 
chapter (vs. 8) we are told that the Holy Ghost thus signified " that 
the way into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest, while as 
the first tabernacle was yet standing." The Sid then must be local 
and not instrumental, and on the face of it, it would be grammatically 
insufferable to change its meaning from local where it is expressed, 
to instrumental where it is implied in the same clause. 

We are brought then to the strange conclusion, which is accepted 
by the great majority of commentators, that the crdp$ of our Lord 
is here represented as an obstacle to His and to our entrance into 
heaven, as something which, so far from being the very means of 
access, was a bar against it, and required to be removed. In the effort 
to make this idea intelligible some writers insist upon the distinction 
between o-dp£ and o-Sipa, and hold that the o-dp$ represents only that 
purely earthly part of our Lord's nature which could not pass into 

1 Read in June. 



